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THE DUTIES OF AUTHORS.

I PROPOSE to speak to you to-day upon  a subject
which, though I  may perhaps be tempted to exag-
gerate its importance, possesses some real import-
ance.     I have undertaken to speak upon the duties
of the class to which I belong.   I make, however, no
claims to the position of censor.    I have no such
claim, except, indeed, the claim of possessing some
experience.    There are two ways, I may observe, in
which a man may acquire a sense of the importance
of any moral law.     One is by keeping the law, and
the other is by breaking it.    In some ways, perhaps,
the   systematic   offender   has   acquired   the   most
valuable   experience.'     No   one   can   speak   more
feelingly about the evils of intemperance than the
reformed drunkard,  unless it be the drunkard who
has  not reformed,    The sober gentleman who has
never exceeded can realise neither the force of the
temptation nor the severity of the penalty.     On the
other hand,  I must admit that some writers upon
ethical   questions   have   been   men   of   fair  moral
character.     I only make the statement by way of